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agitating for and precious little advantage from the education acts, they split off from
the middle-class Radicals in 1838 and formed their own independent political move-
ment, the People's Charter. Some Chartists were still interested in universal, practical
education, perhaps best exemplified by William Lovett's Chartism written while he was
in jail from 1839 to 1840. His proposals for free, compulsory, nonsectarian common
schools controlled by elected committees with the power to raise taxes and pay
teachers sounded very much like the kind of system that was actually being achieved
in the United States at the time. But other Chartists, more cynical about the value of
education in improving the lot of the working man, dubbed Lovett's proposals
"Knowledge Chartism." Instead, they would concentrate on first gaining the suffrage
so they could abolish child labor and reduce adult labor to ten hours a day; only then
could a useful system of national education result. Unfortunately for the working
classes, neither of these goals came about. Chartism was suppressed, it disintegrated
from 1848 on, and workers turned from political action to economic action with
emphasis upon bargaining for better wages and hours.
Meanwhile, government support for religious schools was to be the typical form
of national interest in English education for the next thirty-five or forty years. Several
times in the 1840s and 1850s the amounts of state aid were increased and extended to
other school societies as well as to the National Society and the British and Foreign
School Society. In time, the national money could be used by the societies for
maintenance and current expenditures as well as for the building of schoolhouses. In
1839 a Committtee of the Privy Council on Education was appointed to administer
the funds and provide inspectors to visit the schools to which money had been
granted. For ten years James Kay-Shuttleworth was secretary of the Committee. In
1856 this committee was transformed into a Department of Education.
Stimulated by the arguments of Kay-Shuttleworth and others that the indus-
trialization of the country made it necessary for factory foremen and skilled workers
to be able to read and write, and that social revolution could only be avoided if
education was improved, many liberals were not satisfied with the halfhearted mea-
sures of support to voluntary societies. In 1850 a National Public School Association
was formed to agitate for free, compulsory education supported entirely by the
government through taxation. In the 1850s many working men's organizations and
trade unions also supported public education, such as the Working Men's Association
for Promoting National Secular Education.
This move, of course, met great opposition from conservative and religious
groups. The Anglicans wanted to maintain religious education; the dissenters wanted
religious schools, but did not want the Church of England to have a monopoly in the
field; and both opposed the liberals, who advocated secular schools. In the midst of
the agitation Parliament appointed in 1858 a committee known as the Newcastle
Commission, whose investigations led it to recommend in 1861 that no change in the
existing voluntary system was desirable and that free, compulsory education was
undesirable, for the evils of a compulsion that invaded the individual's rights out-
weighed its advantages. The individuals whose welfare would be most damaged were,
of course, the employers whose rights to employ the children of the workers as they
required them would be restricted if the children were attending school.